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Material 


E SUMMARY 


The speaker says that her mother was the queen of 
handkerchiefs, back when handkerchiefs were still made of 
fabric—nothing like the packs of paper tissues that people buy 
these days late at night from corner stores, but back when they 
were things you would wave from a train's window as it pulled 
away or use to dab your eyes when crying. Back when 
handkerchiefs were sturdy, tangible objects, the speaker's 
mother could always be counted on to have one tucked up her 
sleeve. 


She'd keep hankies stowed in the wrists of all her cardigans, in 
fact, featuring far too much lace and personalized embroidery. 
She'd dampen them with spit and then wipe the speaker's face. 
Sometimes several handkerchiefs would fall out at once, as if 
she'd been hiding a whole hanky farm in her sleeve where old, 
withered hankies got together and had little hanky babies. 


She'd buy them for herself; the speaker never got her any. 
Handkerchiefs were the kind of thing aunts you barely knew 
would send in boxed sets featuring fancy covers with 
pretentious cursive letters, the least stylish Christmas present 
imaginable. The speaker's brothers got sent men's versions, in 
sober colors and which were much bigger, as if boys produced 
more snot. 


Handkerchiefs were responsible for the end of department 
stores, along with other items of a bygone era like headscarves 
and shapewear, knitting wool, and devices for smoothing 
trousers. These mundane objects have no place in today's 
malls. Hankies were labor intensive: they had to be ironed and 
boiled clean. As such, the little family-run shops that sold them 
closed down when the generation of people who used to buy 
them died. 


When hankies disappeared, so did the local produce guy, 
George, with his unreliable foot, who sold vegetables from a 
camper van. So did the nice butcher who'd give you a little extra 
meat, and the seafood vendor with his piles of intensely yellow 
smoked haddock and neatly wrapped packages of locally- 
caught crab. 


His shop was just across from the dancing school where Mrs. 
White, with her long, colorful nails, played When You're Smiling 
from lurching, off-key piano and instructed children to step this 
way and that. Every year at the local talent show, mothers, 
fighting off tears, would swiftly pull out a handkerchief from 
their sleeve to wipe the makeup off their beloved kids' faces. 


But longing for the past just makes the speaker feel old. The 
innocence she wanted her children to hold onto as though it 
were money got destroyed by television-induced laziness. And 
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the speaker is the one who turned the TV on in the first place, 
while eating store-bought cookies that she would have made 
herself if she were a stay-at-home mom. 


The speaker doesn't carry handkerchiefs. While her kids were 
growing up, they looked like they weren't being taken care of 
and needed strangers to wipe their noses. The speaker 
wonders why she's always felt so awkward about carrying 
tissues in her purse, when a travel pack of them costs next to 
nothing. She misses real handkerchiefs and the gentle, unseen 
past they evoke. 


But that past doesn't belong to the speaker, and she has to 
accept that it's gone. At some point, she also has to let go of her 
mother, who left behind only tissues and doubts, not 
handkerchiefs, when she died. If her mother heard the speaker 
complaining about rough, throwaway things, she would tell her, 
"This is what you've got to work with." 


O) THEMES 


TRADITION, NOSTALGIA, AND LOSS 


In “Material? the speaker reflects on the 

= disappearance of the once-common “hanky, or 
handkerchief. Growing up, the speaker found the omnipresent 
hanky “embarrass[ing]”; it belonged to a past her generation 
rejected. Yet now that the speaker is older, she feels nostalgic 
for some of the trappings of her mother’s world. Indeed, the 
personal and durable hanky comes to symbolize a time when 
people paid closer attention to each other; when everyday 
interactions were more meaningful; and when products were 
durable rather than disposable. In longing for the hankies she 
once despised, the speaker longs for these lost features of the 
past: traditions and values she realizes had some merit after all. 


The hanky is deeply intertwined with the speaker’s childhood 
memories. For her, it represents a bygone world of slow, 
thoughtful encounters and well-made objects that people truly 
valued. The speaker recalls getting hankies as “presents from 
distant aunts,’ and her mother always having several hankies 
“tucked in" her cardigans. At the “Annual Talent Show,’ mothers 
fighting off “tears / would whip a hanky” out and clean the 
makeup off “little dears.” The speaker associates hankies, then, 
with love, family, and kindness—with a world where people 
looked out for each other. 


Hankies were a lot of work, though: you had to “iron[]’and “boil” 
them in order to clean them. Nowadays, the speaker suggests, 
people prefer convenience. But in her childhood, people didn’t 
mind putting time and effort into things that were durable and 
meaningful. To the speaker, hankies also recall “greengrocer 
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George with his dodgy foot,’ who brought vegetables right to 
one's door; “the friendly butcher / who'd slip an extra sausage 
in” for free; the local "fishmonger’”; and the dancing teacher 
with her “out-of-tune piano.” In other words, for the speaker, 
the hanky recalls a simpler, quainter, more interconnected way 
of life. 


But those past values are gone in today's world, and the 
speaker feels complicit in eroding them. The speaker says that 
“Nostalgia” just makes her “old” In other words, the world is far 
removed from these things she’s remembering and missing. 
And she herself was part of the change from old to new: “The 
innocence” she wishes for her children “was killed in TV's 
lassitude” (or lethargy), and she’s the one that “turned it on” 
She can’t really be mad about changes she herself was eager to 
make. Still, she recognizes there was something worthwhile in 
those old-fashioned “material handkerchiefs.” She seemingly 
acknowledges that not everything has changed for the better; 
the modern world, after all, can feel rather cold and 
“disposable.” 


The speaker thus aches for parts of the past she didn’t realize 
were important to her until they disappeared. In the end, 
however, she recognizes that she can't simply wallow in 
"Nostalgia." Instead, she's forced to confront—and 
embrace—the "uncertainty" left in the wake of those bygone 
values. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 2-7 

e Lines 17-24 
e Lines 50-56 
e Lines 60-64 
e Line 65 


MOTHERHOOD AND GENERATIONAL 
CHANGE 


The speaker of “Material” recalls how her mother 
always had a “hanky” at the ready. The speaker associates these 
handkerchiefs (unlike the “disposable” tissues that replaced 
them) with her mother’s intense love and devotion—and with 
the overall style of motherhood exemplified by past 
generations. She compares her mother’s preparedness for all of 
life’s ups and downs with her own lackluster parenting skills, 
claiming that she “raised neglected-looking kids” whose runny 
noses must be wiped by “strangers.” She feels that her own 
version of motherhood fails to live up to her mom’s standard. At 
the same time, she realizes she can’t hold on to an outdated 
ideal: she must “let it go” and focus on her own “material’—the 
reality of her life. 


The speaker’s fondness for her childhood memories suggests 
that she wishes she could have devoted as much time and 
attention to her children as her mother did to her. That her 
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mother was the “hanky queen” suggests that she was always 
prepared for any situation that might arise. She was ready to 
wipe up her kids’ tears, “snot, or makeup after a play. Her hanky 
was embroidered with her initials, hinting that she took 
personal pride in her role of cleaning and comforting her 
children. In contrast, the speaker can’t even be relied on to buy 
cheap “packs” of disposable tissues Her kids didn’t look cared 
for to the same extent, and she says strangers had to attend to 
their sniffles. Whether she means this literally or figuratively, 
she clearly doesn't think she is as good a mother as her own 
mother was. 


Still, the speaker’s “material” reality isn’t the same as her mom's; 
what she’s mainly feeling, the poem suggests, is that 
motherhood itself has changed. For one thing, her mother 
seems to have been a full-time mom, whereas the speaker is 
rarely “home” Modern women have much more freedom than 
women of generations past, but this means they also have more 
varied responsibilities. The speaker's apparent full-time job left 
her unable to give her kids the same “innocen|[t]” childhood she 
had. Regardless of her personal responsibilities, she lives ina 
time when “TV's lassitude” and “bought biscuits” (store-brand 
cookies) formed the “material” of her children’s lives. It’s a 
different world than the one she was raised in. 


So while the speaker fondly recalls her mother’s version of 
motherhood, she finally acknowledges that “it isn’t [hers]; and 
she'll have to “let it go.” Nostalgia won't turn back the clock; all 
she can do is accept the kind of mother she is, and the 
“material” she has at her disposal. This includes not only the 
material that goes into tissues and other products but also her 
life's material—the circumstances she draws on in parenting and 
writing. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Linel 

e Lines 

e Lines 9-16 
e Lines 46-49 
e Lines 57-59 
e Lines 66-72 


MODERNITY, MASS PRODUCTION, AND 


Aa DEHUMANIZATION 


=" Over the course of "Material" the shift from cloth to 
disposable handkerchiefs stands in for a larger, dehumanizing 
cultural trend. Many other beloved things disappear along with 
cloth hankies, including friendly neighborhood figures such as 
the greengrocer and butcher, as well as whole categories of 
(visible) human emotion. Through these details, the speaker 
suggests that the modern world jeopardizes many people's 
"material" security, along with the very "material" of human life. 
That is, it treats certain people, feelings, and interactions as 
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disposable. 


The poem shows that not only hankies but various human 
possibilities—and human beings—struggle to survive in the 
modern mass economy. Hankies used to signal emotion, such as 
“grief” or the pain of parting with someone at the “train” station. 
The speaker suggests that these signals have disappeared 
along with cloth hankies; the same emotions are expressed 
very differently now or not expressed at all. Tears wiped away 
with “disposable [tissues]” feel less precious than tears soaked 
up with a hanky carried in one’s “sleeve” The mass production 
of impersonal tissues reinforces the idea that people’s 
emotions don’t matter—that they, too, are expendable. 


And emotions aren't the only thing struggling to find traction in 
today’s fast-paced world. The speaker says the “greengrocer 
with the dodgy” (or unreliable) “foot” is “history” too. This 
suggests that disabled people who might have once found work 
can’t keep up with the demands of an increasingly 
depersonalized workforce. Likewise, the “friendly” butcher who 
threw in extra meat for free would no doubt be considered a 
liability in a world that prioritizes profits over people. No one 
needs a “fishmonger” now that supermarkets sell everything 
under one roof, and the dance instructor with an “out of tune 
piano” would have lost out to competitors. 


n a world of mass production, there’s little room for people to 
be human: flawed, slow, and quirky. What once would have 
been considered charming is now simply inconvenient or 
unprofessional. In this relentless modern economy, people 
must suppress their idiosyncrasies, functioning more as 
machines than living, interconnected creatures. 


The speaker sees these trends reflected in herself and worries 
about her own repression. She asks herself “What 
awkwardness” keeps her from carrying “tissues in [her] bag." 
This suggests that, on some level, she doesn’t even want to 
acknowledge that she might need tissues. Better not to carry 
them at all than admit she and others are merely human. That 
her own kids were “neglected-looking” suggests that her time, 
energy, and attention were focused elsewhere. Like most 
people trying to get by in the modern world, she’s hardly ever 
“home’—she’s too busy working. The poem thus implies that 
modernity robs people of the connections that make life worth 
living. 


Overall, the poem shows how mass production (and the 
broader capitalist system) can erode the feelings and 
interactions that give life meaning. Moreover, it shows how the 
system eats away at people themselves—making them feel as 
replaceable as the objects they produce and discard. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 25-46 
e Lines 51-53 
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LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-4 


My mother was... 
.. garages and shops, 


"Material" begins with the speaker describing her mother as "a 
hanky queen." To say that someone is the "queen" or "king" of 
something is an idiomatic expression meaning that they're 
known for that thing, highly skilled at it, etc. Basically, the 
speaker's mom used handkerchiefs all the time! 


The speaker adds that this was back when handkerchiefs were 
made of cloth rather than paper. Nowadays, people can buy 

cheap, disposable tissues at pretty much any hour, at any auto 
shop or corner store: they're highly accessible and easily 
replaceable. By contrast, the poem implies that the cloth 
hankies the speaker's mother used took more time and money 


to make and acquire, and one wouldn't just throw them away 
when they were done with them. 
These opening lines establish the poem's form. "Material" is a 


very musical poem, but it never feels overly controlled or stiff. 
This is thanks in part to its flexible, springy meter, which often 
falls into iambic tetrameter: lines of four iambs, poetic feet that 
follow an unstressed-stressed syllable pattern. This meter will 
become looser as the poem goes on, and, indeed, it already 
starts to stray from iambs in line 4. Still, the poem begins with a 
clear iambic bounce that adds to its light-hearted tone: 


My mother was a hanky queen 
when hanky meant a thing of cloth, 
not paper tissues bought in packs 
from late-night garages and shops, 


Every four lines of the poem also fall into an ABCB rhyme 
scheme. Here, for example, "cloth" creates a slant rhyme with 
"shops" but "queen" doesn't rhyme at all with "packs." The 
ABCB rhyme scheme is very common in poetry, and it, like the 
poem's meter, fills "Material" with recognizable music. 


Even as "Material" opens with somewhat traditional meter and 
rhyme, however, its language is distinctly casual, as if the 
speaker were talking to a friend. The speaker uses colloquial 
slang ("hankies," "queen") and the conversational tone makes 
the poem feel warm and inviting. It also makes the poem feel 
distinctly modern—which will become important as the poem 
explores the conflict between the speaker's generation and her 
mother's. 


LINES 5-8 


but things for... 
... up her sleeve. 


Unlike the cheap "paper tissues" sold in stores nowadays, the 
hankies of the speaker's mother's era often served a somewhat 
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nobler purpose. They were something you'd wave out of train 
windows as the train left the station—a romantic, old-fashioned 
goodbye to those standing on the platform to see you off. They 
could also be used to "mop[] the corners of your grief": to 
elegantly dab away tears. 


The speaker calls these hankies "material," which refers not just 
to the fact that they were literally made of fabric rather than 
flimsy paper. The word suggests that these hankies had more 
symbolic weight or significance. They were of a time when the 
stuff of life—and, by implication, life itself—felt less disposable 
or replaceable. 


The speaker's mother "always" had a hanky "up her sleeve." This 
makes it clear that the speaker wasn't joking about her mother 
being a "hanky queen"—she was never without one! The 
caesurae around "always" add emphasis to this word: there was 
never any doubt that this woman would have a handkerchief 
ready to go. 


To have something up your sleeve can also mean that you've 
got some clever trick or novel solution in your back pocket. This 
might suggest the speaker's mother was quick-thinking and 
resourceful. Perhaps she always knew what to do in a sticky 
situation, whether it meant pulling out a literal hanky or 
something else entirely. 


LINES 9-12 


Tucked in the... 
.. against my face. 


In the second stanza, the speaker expands on her mother's love 
for hankies, saying these cloths were "Tucked in the wrists" of 
all her sweater ("cardi" is short for "cardigan," a sweater that 
opens in the front). 


These weren't plain, simple cloths, either. They had "a mum's 
embarrassment of lace." To have an "embarrassment" of 
something means to have an excessive amount—these hankies 
were very frilly. They were also "embroidered with a V for Viv," 
which readers can assume refers to the mother's name. Clearly, 
these hankies were important to the speaker's mother. Unlike 
packs of disposable tissues from the store, these hankies meant 
something to her and they had personality. 


Of course, the language also implies that these hankies were 
totally "embarrassing" to the speaker. Saying a "mum's 
embarrassment" nods to the way that children, across 
generations, are so often mortified by their parents’ old- 
fashioned ways. These frilly, embroidered hankies were totally 
uncool in the speaker's mind. 


The alliteration and consonance of these lines ("mum's 
embarrassment, "embroidered") make them feel muffled or 
murmured, like someone trying to say something quietly so 
they won't be overheard, subtly evoking the speaker's 
humiliation at the sight of these hankies. 


Adding insult to injury, the speaker's mother would take these 
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quaint little cloths out, dampen them with spit, and then 
vigorously rub the speaker's face clean. The word "spittled" is 
also evocative; not so long ago, people didn't have easy access 
to wet wipes and paper tissues. Instead, they'd wet their 
hankies with their own saliva and "scrub[]" away. 


LINES 13-16 


And sometimes more... 
... raising little squares. 


The speaker remembers that sometimes a bunch of hankies 
would come tumbling out of her mother's sleeve all at once (no 
doubt adding to the speaker's embarrassment!). The speaker 
then uses a humorous simile to illustrate just how many hankies 
her mother had, jokingly implying the only possible explanation 
was that she had a hanky "farm" up her sleeve and was 
breeding them like horses. 


The speaker personifies the hankies, describing the "dried-up" 
ones falling in love, getting together, and having little hanky 
babies. This image of cute little hanky families imbues the 
handkerchiefs of the speaker's mother's era with much more 
personality than the lifeless, mass-produced tissues people use 
nowadays. It also connects the cloth hankies to what the 
speaker seems to view as a simpler time, when life revolved 
around getting married and having babies. 


Readers will later learn that the speaker harbors insecurities 
about not being a stay-at-home mom or taking good enough 
care of her children. Despite being a joke, then, this image of 
happy hanky families also likely reflects her very real 
insecurities and nostalgia for a supposedly more wholesome 
past. 


LINES 17-21 


She bought her... 
... gift you'd get— 


The speaker's mother "bought her own" hankies, while the 
speaker never purchased any (either for her mother or for 
herself). The caesura created by the semi-colon between "She 
bought her own" and "I never did" emphasizes the difference 
between the speaker and her mother. It's not just that her 
mother bought hankies and she didn't; it's that this particular 
difference illustrates a significant generational divide. The 
things her parents' generation valued seemed outdated and 
silly to the speaker. 


This doesn't mean that the speaker didn't own any 
handkerchiefs, however. She seems to have had plenty, saying 
that they "were presents from distant aunts'"—impersonal gifts 
sent from family members the speaker likely didn't see often 
nor know well. The hankies would arrive in fancy "boxed sets, 
with transparent covers / and script initials spelling ponce." 
"Ponce" is a derogatory term that in this context just means 
pretentious or feminine in a kind of exaggerated way. The 
speaker found these monogrammed hankies utterly 
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unfashionable and embarrassing, and the hissing sibilance of 
these lines conveys the speaker's distaste for these stuffy gifts: 


Hankies were presents from distant aunts 
in boxed sets, with transparent covers 
and script initials spelling ponce, 


These hanky gift sets were, in fact, "the naffest" (or most tacky, 
unfashionable) "gift you'd get" The fricative /f/ consonance 
("naffest," gift") and guttural /g/ alliteration ("gift,’ "get") further 
evoke the speaker's disdain, as if she's still scoffing at these 
horrid presents. 


LINES 22-24 


my brothers too, ... 
.. had more snot. 


It wasn't just the girls who would be given hankies in the 
speaker's family. The speaker says that her brothers would get 
"male ones'"—that is, more traditionally masculine 
handkerchiefs. These would be more "serious" than the 
speaker's own, "grey" in color, "and larger, like they had more 
snot." The difference in hanky design reflects the gender norms 
of the speaker's mother's day. Girls' hankies were frilly, lacy, 
and embroidered with fanciful script, while boys' were more 
substantial and practical. 


Caesurae slow these lines down and call readers’ attention to 
certain words: 


got male ones: serious, and grey, 
and larger, like they had more snot. 


Though the speaker is making a joke about the differences 
between male and female hankies, the emphasis on words like 
"serious" and "larger" suggest that these differences were 
emblematic of broader cultural beliefs about men and women. 
Earlier, the speaker's image of hankies falling in love and 
"raising little squares" evoked the family values of her mother's 
era. Now, the speaker points out that the past was also a time 
when society took men more "serious[ly]" than women. The 
speaker has complicated feelings about the past, in part longing 
for the comfort she felt during her childhood while also 
recognizing that her mother's world was, in many ways, not a 
place the speaker would actually want to inhabit. 


LINES 25-28 


It was hankies ... 
... today in malls. 


The speaker declares that "hankies" were the things "that 
closed department stores." This is a bold declaration that 
ascribes quite a lot of power to little pieces of cloth! Hankies 
didn't literally take down department stores, of course. What 
the speaker means by this is that, when people stopped buying 
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old-fashioned hankies, the stores that sold them and other 
outdated goods lost customers and eventually were forced to 
close their doors. 


Contributing to this demise were other "homely props" (or 
everyday objects one would use at home) such as "headscarves, 
girdles" (a kind of shapewear used for molding the waist), and 
"knitting wool / and trouser presses" (a device used to smooth 
out pants), all of which went out of fashion alongside the hanky. 
The speaker says "you'd never find" such items "today in malls." 
Nowadays, people expect to see cheaper, more efficient, and 
more disposable merchandise. 


Note how the caesura of line 27: 


and trouser presses; homely props 


The semi-colon between "presses" and "homely" stops the 
reader in their tracks, drawing attention to the ordinary, 
mundane quality of these objects. These were once things that 
every household would have had on hand, yet now they're quite 
difficult to find. The /h/ alliteration of these lines ("hankies;" 
"headscarves," "homely") further helps to strengthen the 
association between hankies and these other defunct objects. 


LINES 29-32 


Hankies, which demanded ... 
.. buy them died. 


The speaker explains that part of the reason hankies went out 
of fashion is because they were simply a hassle to use. They had 
to be ironed, and cleaning them required boiling them in water. 
In a changing, fast-paced world, they ceased to be convenient. 
People turned to disposable tissues instead, and thus hankies 
"shuttered the doors of family stores" when the generation of 
people who once used them passed away. 


That these were "family stores" once again links the world of 
the speaker's mother's generation with a certain set of cultural 
values. The poem implies that something important was lost 
when these shops went out of business. 


Of course, hankies weren't literally, wholly responsible for the 
closure of these stores. The speaker is being hyperbolic, and 
the hanky represents an entire way of life that just couldn't 
compete as generations demanded faster, cheaper, more 
disposable things. Those humble, family-owned shops got 
wiped out by impersonal retail chains selling mass-produced 
products. 


Note the internal rhymes in line 31, as well as the assonance of 
line 32: 


shuttered the doors of family stores 
when those who used to buy them died. 


The sounds of the poem add to its emotional intensity at this 
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moment. Looking back, the speaker realizes how dramatically 
the world has changed since her own childhood. 


LINES 33-40 


And somehow, with... 
... of local crab 


The speaker makes clear that the disappearance of the hanky 
isn't just about the hanky itself—it's about the loss of an entire 
way of life, one that was slower and a lot more personal. 


As the world changed, various jobs and interactions 
disappeared. Gone was the local "greengrocer" (a person who 
sells fresh produce), for example, no doubt replaced by a 
supermarket. The speaker takes care to note that this man's 
name was George and that he used to deliver his produce to 
customers from his camper van. The mention of George's 
"dodgy foot" suggests he was dealing with a physical disability, 
something that would make it difficult for him to work in 
today's grocery stores, where workers stand on their feet for 
long periods of time, lifting and moving products with little 
control over their schedules. 


Though the speaker is talking about a specific person here, 
George, like the hanky, represents a bygone era more broadly. 
The mention of the greengrocer nods to a time when industry 
was less streamlined and rigid; people knew each other by 
name and thus were more likely to accept each other's quirks 
and limitations rather than expecting random people to operate 
as mindless machines. 


The greengrocer isn't the only one who has been relegated to 
"history." The speaker says there used to be a "friendly butcher" 
who'd send home "extra sausage" for free, as well as a 
"fishmonger'—someone who sells fish and seafood. Nowadays 
people often go to grocery stores that sell meat, seafood, and 
produce all in one place, but not so long ago these were 
separate businesses run by individuals or families. People 
would often get to know their local vendors. 


Indeed, the burst of imagery in lines 38-40, as the speaker 
describes the fishmonger's array, suggests that the speaker 
remembers this world quite vividly: 


the fishmonger whose marble slab 
of haddock smoked the colour of yolks 
and parcelled rows of local crab 


It's easy to picture the heaping mounds of smoked haddock, as 
yellow as an egg yoke, and the rows of locally caught crab 
wrapped up in twine. These lines are packed with sonic devices 
as well, making them all the more vibrant: there's /k/ 
consonance ("haddock smoked," "yolks," "local crab"), long /oh/ 
assonance ("smoked;" "yolks," "rows," local"), and sibilance 
("smoked," "yolks," "parcelled rows"). 


Notice, too, how heavily enjambed this stanza is. The images 
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slip right into each other, evoking the chaotic rush of memory 
as well as the sense that all these people are connected. The 
poem evokes a time in which people lived in close-knit 
communities, when the people you bought food from were also 
your neighbors. 


LINES 41-46 


lay opposite the... 
... point! 


The speaker adds that the fishmonger's display of seafood was 
located just across from "the dancing school," which was run by 
another vivid character: the dance instructor "Mrs White,’ with 
her "painted talons" (or long, colorful fingernails). 


The enjambment between stanzas 5 and 6 helps to evoke just 
how close the fishmonger was so close to the dancing school: 


and parcelled rows of local crab 
lay opposite the dancing school 


The poem's form thus subtly conveys the closeness and 
community of this old-fashioned world. It's not hard to imagine 
that Mrs. White and the fishmonger knew each other; after all, 
they likely saw each other every day! The poem implies that the 
loss of this closeness in the modern world alienates people 
from each other. 


The speaker then describes what, exactly, would go on at this 
dancing school. Mrs. White would pound a song from what 
certainly sounds like a barely functioning piano. This again 
suggests just how different the world used to be. Things 
weren't always shiny and new, and they didn't always operate 
perfectly. Back then, the poem implies, people had more 
patience with each other and were more willing to make do 
with what they had (the "material" they were given). 


Meanwhile, the mention of the specific song "When You're 
Smiling,” like the vibrant imagery of the fish market, emphasizes 
just how vivid this memory remains for the speaker. She can 
still hear that song played on that "out of tune piano." She can 
also recall Mrs. White instructing the kids in her class to "step- 
together, step-together, step-together / point!" Epizeuxis (the 
immediate repetition of "step-together") helps to evoke the 
crisp movement of all these tiny legs dancing in unison. 


LINES 46-49 


The Annual Talent... 
... from little dears. 


Every year, the speaker continues, there would be a "Talent 
Show" where the children performed for their community 
likely whipping out the moves they learned in Mrs. White's 
dancing school). All the mothers in the crowd would inevitably 
be "fencing tears," a playful metaphor for the way they 
desperately sought to keep from crying ("fencing" refers to the 
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sport of sword fighting, so the mothers are fighting back tears 
of emotion). Ever prepared, they'd then "whip a hanky from 
their sleeve" to wipe the blush off of their kids' faces after the 
performance. 


These mothers were clearly proud of their "little dears," a 
sweet, if deliberately cutesy, phrase that conveys the swell of 
affection these moms felt for their children. The image of moms 
"smudgling] the rouge from their little dears" also echoes the 
earlier scene of the speaker's mother "scrub[ing]" a hanky 
"against [the speaker's] face" Hankies aren't just associated 
with her own mother, it seems, but with motherhood in general. 
Pulling out the hanky was clearly a familiar gesture, even a 
comforting ritual in hindsight. Hankies appeared in moments of 
genuine human feeling and were often the connecting 
"material" between two people. Here, they link the mothers 
with their children and were a medium for expressing love and 
care. 


LINES 50-56 


Nostalgia only makes... 
.. to being home. 


So far, the speaker has spent more than half of the poem 
reminiscing about the world of her childhood—the world as it 
was "when hanky meant a thing of cloth." Now she returns to 
the present, admitting that all this "Nostalgia only makes [her] 
old." That is, she recognizes that the world she's been fondly 
describing is long gone—and so, too, is her childhood. 


Now an adult, the speaker starts to talk about her own 
experience of motherhood. If the world of cloth hankies 
seemed a quainter, more innocent place, the world of the 
speaker's present feels disconnected and lonely. 


She'd hoped that her "brood," her own children, would hold 
tight to their "innocence" the way one would "cling" to 
money—that is, very tightly! (""Ten-bob notes" refers to a unit of 
currency.) Unfortunately, that "innocence" was swiftly "killed" 

by television. 


ore specifically, it was "killed in TV's lassitude" "Lassitude 
refers to laziness or weariness. The TV isn't really the thing 
that's weary here, however; the word might refer to the kids, 
who prefer to spend their time in front of a screen (where they 
are perhaps bombarded with images of violence, war, and so 
on) rather than playing. It also might refer to the speaker, who 
admits that she put the TV on in the first place, presumably to 
entertain her kids and give herself a break. 


Saying "And it was me that turned it on" implies that the 
speaker feels guilty for letting her kids watch TV. Likewise, she 
feels guilty about eating store-bought cookies rather than 
baking them herself, which she could do if she'd "commit to 
being home." That is, she could bake cookies if she were a stay- 
at-home mom, presumably like her own mother was. 


Of course, while the poem doesn't say it explicitly, her mother 
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being home reflected the more rigid gender roles of her era 
(also hinted at earlier in the poem with the mention of boys 
receiving more "serious" hankies). The speaker raised her own 
children at a time when more had started to work outside the 
home, and she certainly wouldn't be the first exhausted parent 
to sit her kids down in front of the TV so that she could get a 
little time to herself. While many of these changes speak to 
advanced freedom for women, it's also fair to say that modern 
mothers in some ways have more on their plates; it isn't realistic 
to expect they can handle careers and fulfill all the same roles 
their mothers did. Still, the speaker mourns the fact that her 
kids will never experience the kind of "innocence" that she did. 


LINES 57-64 


There's never a... 
.. and hidden history. 


Unlike her mother, the speaker doesn't carry a hanky. In fact, 
she goes so far as to say that she "raised neglected-looking 
kids." This is likely more hyperbole, as is her description of her 
kids being "the kind whose noses strangers clean" (i.e., because 
she never has a hanky on hand). Still, it implies that she feels like 
she's nowhere near as attentive as her own mother was. She's 
not there to mop up every one of her kids' little messes. 


She then wonders why she feels so weird about just buying a 
pack of tissues to keep in her purse. Even if she doesn't have 
time to boil and iron a hanky, paper tissues come in "handy" 
packs and cost just "50p" (pence)—next to nothing. Yet the 
speaker can't bring herself to carry them, and she doesn't 
entirely seem to know why. 


The stanza's final two lines suggest the answer, however, as the 
speaker admits that she misses "material handkerchiefs" and 
the "soft and hidden history" they evoke. The phrase "soft and 
hidden history" plays on the fact that hankies themselves are 
soft pieces of cloth and that they're part of a softer, gentler 
world: one where people made cookies from scratch and knew 
their local greengrocer. "Hidden" might also nod to the fact that 
the kind of "history" evidenced by these hankies isn't the kind 
that gets written about in books or taught in schools. Instead, 
the speaker is referring to the small, intimate moments that 
make up a life. 


Listen to the gentle alliteration of these lines: 


| miss material handkerchiefs, 
their soft and hidden history. 


The humming /m/ and breathy /h/ sounds imbue the speaker's 
thoughts with emotion. She used to be embarrassed by her 
mother's hankies, but now that the world has moved on, she 
clearly misses that time in her life when objects had meaning. 
Carrying tissues, perhaps, would mean betraying the world of 
her childhood, or admitting that this world—and her own 
innocence—is truly, irrevocably "history." 
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LINES 65-68 


But it isn't... 
.. tissues and uncertainty: 


Though the speaker longs for the "soft and hidden history" of 
the hanky—all those people, places, and the kinds of 
interactions that the hanky represents—she concludes that this 
history doesn't belong to her. Thus, she says, she'll have to "let it 
go." The world is what it is, and longing for the past isn't going to 
change that. The caesura created by the period in the middle of 
line 65 makes this statement feel more emphatic, as though the 
speaker is trying to accept reality and move on with her life: 


But it isn't mine. I'll let it go. 


The speaker recognizes she'll someday need to let her mother 
go, too—that is, she'll have to stop clinging so tightly to her 
memory. 


She then reveals that her mother "died not leaving 
handkerchiefs / but tissues and uncertainty." In other words, 
although her mother may have been a "hanky queen” in the 
speaker's youth, even she couldn't resist the changing tides of 
the world around her. She adapted to the new reality she found 
herself in, just as the speaker will have to do. 


The fact that she left "uncertainty" behind also emphasizes her 
humanity. Throughout the poem, the speaker has presented 

her mother as extremely doting and caring, if a little 
embarrassing at times. Now, though, the speaker acknowledges 
that even her mother wasn't immune to doubt or 
anxiety—about her parenting skills, perhaps, the future, or her 
own death. 


Leaving "uncertainty" might also mean that the speaker now 
feels lost without her mother—her mother "left" her with 
uncertainty. The speaker's mother may have done everything 
she could for the speaker, but ultimately the speaker has to 
figure out how to deal with the future without her—and the 
same will be true for her own kids one day. 


LINES 69-72 


and she would... 


In the poem's final lines, the speaker imagines what her mother 
would say if she were to hear her daughter "complain / of the 
scratchy and disposable." Here, "scratchy and disposable" paper 
tissues come to symbolize the "scratchy and disposable" nature 
of modern life more generally. The "materials" of the modern 
world are often cheap, flimsy, and designed to be thrown away, 
contrasting with the "soft" personalized hankies of the past. 
This, in turn, reflects the relative franticness, alienation, and 
dehumanization of modern life. 


The speaker imagines that her mother would tell her, "this is 
your material / to do with, daughter, what you will" Essentially, 
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her mother is saying that this is her life and that if "the scratchy 
and disposable" is all she has to work with, she will just have to 
make the best of it. Everyone's lives are made up of the 
"material" reality of the world around them, so there's no sense 
wishing the world were different than it is. 


The mother's words are also perhaps an invitation: the speaker 
can do "what [she] will" with her life. She has the power to 
decide how she will live, what values she will adhere to, what 
things she will prioritize. 


Of course, the poem is also subtly hinting at the fact that the 
speaker/poet is someone who is writing about her life. In this 
way, the "material'—the tangible conditions of her life—is also 
her material—what she has to work with—as an artist. This 
might thus suggest her desire to transform "the scratchy and 
disposable" into something durable and meaningful (like her 
mother's hankies): the poem. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


A THE HANKY 

lf Growing up, the speaker found hankies 

= unfashionable and embarrassing, a relic of a bygone 
era. But as an adult, the speaker comes to view the hankies as a 
symbol of a slower, gentler way of life. They also represent the 
speaker's mother's tender care for her children. 


Hankies, unlike modern "paper tissues,' were made of "cloth" 
People held onto the same hanky for years, putting in the effort 
to wash and iron it. These durable hankies represent a time 
when life itself seemed less "disposable" People cared more for 
each other in the past, the poem implies, while in the modern 
day, people care most about convenience. 


Hankies also reflected the personality of the person who 
carried them. Though some hankies were "serious, and grey," 
others, like the speaker's mother's, were lacy and embroidered 
in fancy script. This, in turn, speaks to a less homogenous 
past—a time filled with individuals and rough edges. Unlike the 
perfect, streamlined supermarkets and malls of the modern 
day, the era of the hankies was one when quirky characters like 
the "greengrocer George" could get by selling produce out of 
his camper van and "Mrs White" could teach dance on an "out 
of tune piano." Family shops still existed, not yet steamrolled by 
the mass production of identical products sold in identical 
stores. 


The speaker also links the hanky specifically to motherhood. 
She notes that her own mom was a "hanky queen," always at the 
ready to wipe her children's face. Likewise, proud mothers 
would "smudge the rouge" from their kids after the Annual 
Talent Show. Hankies were one way that these mothers took 
care of their children. 


The speaker says that hankies recall a "soft and hidden history," 
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suggesting that the past was both somehow gentler and also 
getting harder and harder to see. The world has moved on; 
handkerchiefs have disappeared, along with the slower, more 
interconnected world they represent. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2 

e Lines 5-6 

e Lines 7-8 

e Lines 9-16 
e Lines 17-24 
e Line 25 

e Lines 29-32 
e Lines 33-49 
e Line 57 

e Lines 63-64 
e Lines 65-67 


PAPER TISSUES 


If hankies represent a way of life that has faded into 

the past, then the "paper tissues" that replaced them 
symbolize the convenience, anonymity, and coldness of the 
modern world. 


Unlike the unique, durable, and demanding cloth hanky, paper 
tissues are "scratchy and disposable." They aren't "presents 
from distant aunts" and they aren't "Tucked" safely in people's 
sleeve[s]." Rather, tissues are "bought in packs / from late- 
night garages and shops" for "5Op." In other words, they're 
cheap and readily available because people use them once and 
throw them away. They aren't made to withstand the passage 
of time, and as such, they have no real value or significance 
beyond their hygienic use. 


These disposable tissues suggest the world has become a place 
that prioritizes ease of production, price, and convenience over 
taking pride in one's work, caring for each other, and investing 
in things that last. To the speaker, the shift from hankies to 
paper tissues reflected a shift from a warm, slow, meaningful 
world to one where life itself feels cheap and replaceable. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 2-4: “when hanky meant a thing of cloth, / not 
paper tissues bought in packs / from late-night garages 
and shops” 

e Lines 60-62: “What awkwardness in me forbids / me to 
keep tissues in my bag / when handy packs are 50p?” 

e Lines 66-72: “My mother too, eventually, / who died not 
leaving handkerchiefs / but tissues and uncertainty: / and 
she would say, should | complain / of the scratchy and 
disposable, / that / this is your material / to do with, 
daughter, what you will / ? 
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POETIC DEVICES 


X 


SIMILE 


In lines 13-16, the speaker uses a simile to joke that her mother 
carried around so many handkerchiefs it was like she was 
breeding them. She also personifies her mother's hankies 
within this simile: 


And sometimes more than one fell out 
as if she had a farm up there 

where dried-up hankies fell in love 
and mated, raising little squares. 


That there could be a whole farm of hankies up her mother's 
sleeve implies that her mother had a seemingly endless supply 
of them. This, in turn, suggests how ready for every occasion 
her mother was, how prepared to help her kids out by wiping 
away their tears or snot or makeup after a talent show. Unlike 
the speaker, she was not the type of mother to let her kids run 
around with runny noses. 


Saying these hankies were "dried-up" suggests they were no 
longer of use, like racehorses that can't race any longer but are 
still perfectly good for breeding purposes. The image of hanky 
romance itself is very silly, and it adds to the poem's 
lighthearted tone. At the same time, the image of hankies 
getting together and raising little hanky babies reflects the 
values of the era, when having a family was of utmost 
importance in society. 


Where Simile appears in the poem: 


e Lines 13-16: “And sometimes more than one fell out / as 
if she had a farm up there / where dried-up hankies fell in 
love / and mated, raising little squares.” 


ALLITERATION 


"Material" is a very musical poem, and that's thanks in part to 
frequent alliteration. The device pops up right from the start, 
with the /m/ and /p/ alliteration of lines 1-3: 


My mother was a hanky queen 
when hanky meant a thing of cloth, 
not paper tissues bought in packs 


This alliteration kicks the poem off on a rousing note, 
immediately engaging the reader. The crisp /p/ sounds are 
particularly striking and call readers' attention to the image of 
those flimsy "paper tissues." 


Inthe next stanza, alliteration highlights the poem's imagery: 


a mum's embarrassment of lace 
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embroidered with a V for Viv, 
spittled and scrubbed against my face. 


Those /em/ sounds draw attention to just how frilly and 
"embarrass[ing]" these hankies were to the speaker when she 
was young. The hissing, spitting sibilant alliteration of "spittled 
and scrubbed" meanwhile evokes exactly what's being 
described: the speaker's mother spitting on a hanky to dampen 
it and then vigorously scrubbing her daughter's face. 


Similarly, the alliteration of lines 42-49 brings the scene at hand 
to vivid life. Crisp /t/ alliteration ("talons," taught," "tune," 
"Talent," "tears") evokes the sharp, discordant sounds of the 
"out of tune piano" as well as the pitter patter of children 
dancing. 


Alliteration can simply make a poem's language more 
interesting to listen to, as is the case in lines 34-35: 


greengrocer George with his dodgy foot 
delivering veg from a Comma van 


Consonance makes these lines even more intense 
("greengrocer George," dodgy,’ "delivering veg"), in turn 
pushing readers to really take in that image of this humble 
grocer of a bygone era. Similarly, the firm /b/ alliteration of 
"bought biscuits | would bake" pushes readers to linger on this 
phrase and perhaps sense the speaker's frustration with herself 
at not having time to make cookies for her kids. And in lines 
63-64, the alliteration of "miss material" and "hidden history" 
emphasizes what the speaker longs for: a more "material" 
world that is now "history." 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “My, “mother” 

e Line 2: “meant” 

e Line 3: “paper, “packs” 

e Line 10: “embarrassment” 

e Line 11: “embroidered, “V? “Viv” 
e Line 12: “spittled; “scrubbed” 

e Line 20: “script; “spelling” 

e Line 21: “gift” “get” 

e Line 27: “presses,” “props” 

e Line 34: “dodgy” 

e Line 35: “delivering” “veg? “van” 
e Line 38: “slab” 

e Line 39: “smoked” 

e Line 42: “talons” 

e Line 43: “taught, “Smiling” 

e Line 44: “stumbling, “tune” 

e Line 45: “step-together,’ “step-together,’ “step-together’” 
e Line 46: “Talent” 

e Line 47: “tears” 

e Line 48: “would? “whip,” “sleeve” 
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e Line 49: " 
e Line 55: “ 
e Line 57:* 
e Line 58: ° 
e Line 59: " 
e Line 62:° 
e Line 63: ° 
e Line 64: " 
e Line 66: 
e Line 69: “ 
e Line 70: “ 


smudge” 

bought,’ “biscuits,” “bake” 
never” 

neglected” 

noses” 

handy” 

miss,’ “material,” “handkerchiefs” 
hidden, “history” 

My, “mother” 

she,’ “say,” “should” 
scratchy” 


ASSONANCE 


Occasional assonance works much like alliteration to make the 
poem's language more memorable and interesting. Take the 
long /ay/ sounds of "waving out of trains" or "mated, raising" in 
the first two stanzas, which add pops of music to these lines. 
The rhythmic assonance/internal rhyme of "shuttered the 
doors of family stores" makes the image stand out to readers, 
calling attention to the way that the world has changed since 
the speaker's childhood. Similarly, the assonance of lines 39-40 
ramps up the intensity of the poem's language, suggesting that 
the speaker is getting swept away in memory: 


of haddock smoked the colour of yolks 
and parcelled rows of local crab 


That round, mournful sound appears again in the phrase "only 
makes me old,’ where it helps to evoke the speaker's sorrowful 
longing for the past. Finally, the quick, clipped assonance (and 
alliteration) of "hidden history" make the phrase slip by quickly, 
evoking the relentless march of time. 


Where Assonance appears in the poem: 


e Line 5: “waving,’ “trains” 


e Line 16: “mated, raising” 

e Line 31: “doors,” “stores” 

e Line 39: “smoked? “yolks” 

e Line 40: “rows” 

e Line 50: “only, “old” 

e Line 64: “hidden history” 
ENJAMBMENT 


Enjambment appears throughout "Material." Overall, this 
device allows the poem to retain its conversational feel while 
still maintaining a somewhat regular structure. The poem 
features a steady ABCB DEFE rhyme scheme in each stanza as 
well as a loose mixture of iambic meter and four-beat accentual 
meter (more on both these devices in the Meter and Rhyme 
Scheme sections of this guide). Instead of contorting phrases to 
make them fit within these parameters, the speaker simply 
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breaks up clauses across lines when the poem's form calls for it. 
As aresult, the poem feels loose and relaxed, like a story being 
shared with friends. 


In some moments, however, enjambment serves a more specific 
purpose. Take stanza 5 ("And somehow [...] crab"), which is 
almost entirely enjambed from top to bottom. The speed and 
fluidity of the lines convey the sense of the speaker getting 
swept up in memories of a time when hankies were more 
common and life was very different. Thanks to enjambment, the 
disparate images of these lines also slip into each other, subtly 
evoking the sense of community and connection that existed 
with the world of the speaker's childhood. The enjambment 
across stanzas 5-6 even mimics the poem's content: 


and parcelled rows of local crab 
lay opposite the dancing school 


Those "rows of local crab" do indeed "lay" just above the line 
about "the dancing school." The lack of pause between the 
stanzas further reflects just how close these locations were. 
The fishmonger, the greengrocer, the butcher, the dance 
teacher: these people were all part of a more interconnected 
world than the one the speaker inhabits in the present day. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “queen / when” 

e Lines 3-4: “packs / from” 

e Lines 5-6: “trains / and” 

e Lines 7-8: “material / she'd” 


e Lines 10-11: “ 
Lines 13-14: “ 
Lines 14-15: “ 
Lines 15-16: “ 
Lines 18-19: “ 
Lines 19-20: “ 
Lines 26-27: “ 
Lines 27-28: “ 
Lines 30-31: 
Lines 31-32: “ 
Lines 34-35: “ 
Lines 35-36: “ 
Lines 36-37: 
Lines 38-39: 
Lines 39-40: “ 
Lines 40-41: “ 
Lines 41-42: “ 
Lines 43-44: “ 
Lines 46-47: “ 
Lines 48-49: “ 
Lines 51-52: “ 
Lines 52-53: “ 
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e Lines 54-55: “ 
e Lines 55-56: “bake / if” 

e Lines 60-61: “forbids / me” 

e Lines 61-62: “bag / when” 

e Lines 67-68: “handkerchiefs / but” 
e Lines 69-70: “complain / of” 

e Lines 71-72: “material / to” 


on/ and” 


CAESURA 


Often, the caesurae in "Material" create dramatic pauses that 
call readers’ attention to important ideas. 


For example, the first caesura appears 8. It feels all the more 
sudden and forceful in light of the fact that not one of the 
previous seven lines contains a single caesura. Here, though, 
the speaker includes not just one but two pauses: 


she'd have one, always, up her sleeve. 


This firmly emphasizes the word "always." underlining the fact 
that the speaker's mother was never without a hanky. The 
implication is that she was ever-prepared, a doting mother 
whom the speaker could depend on. 


Later, in line 17, acaesura helps highlight the difference 
between the speaker and her mother: 


She bought her own; | never did. 


The semi-colon creates a clear visual boundary between the 
speaker and her mother that reflects their generational divide. 
The speaker's mother took enough pride in her hankies that 
she would actively seek them out, whereas the speaker only 
ever had ones that were "gift[ed]" to her. 


Elsewhere, caesurae add a sense of firmness and authority to 
phrases. Take lines 65-66, in which the speaker admits that the 
"soft and hidden history" of hankies 


[...] isn't mine. l'Il let it go. 
My mother too, eventually, 


Caesurae lend these lines some extra gravitas. The period after 
"mine" feels heavy and final. The softer pause between "too" 
and "eventually" feels similarly weighty, as though the speaker 
is sighing in recognition of having to someday move on from 
these memories of her mother. 


Where Caesura appears in the poem: 


e Line 8: “one, always, up” 
e Line 16: “mated, raising” 
e Line 17: “own; |” 

e Line 19: “sets, with” 
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e Line 22: “too, more” 

e Line 23: “ones: serious, and” 

e Line 24: “larger, like” 

e Line 26: “headscarves, girdles, knitting” 
e Line 27: “presses; homely” 

e Line 29: “Hankies, which” 

e Line 33: “somehow, with” 

e Line 36: “history, and” 

e Line 42: “White, with” 

e Line 44: “stumbling, out” 

e Line 45: “step-together, step-together, step-together” 
e Line 46: “point! The” 

e Line 47: “mother, fencing” 

e Line 65: “mine. l'II” 

e Line 66: “too, eventually” 

e Line 69: “say, should” 

e Line 72: “with, daughter, what” 


= VOCABULARY 


Hanky (Lines 1-2, Line 7, Line 15, Line 18, Line 25, Line 29, Line 
33, Line 48, Line 57, Line 63, Line 67) - Slang for "handkerchief" 
a square cloth used for hygienic purposes (wiping away tears or 
sweat, cleaning one's nose, etc.). 


Material (Line 7, Lines 63-63, Line 63, Lines 71-71, Line 71) - 
Material carries a few different connotations in the poem. First 
of all, it describes something physical and tangible: something 
created from matter (i.e., the hanky). Note that "matter" 
actually comes from the same root as "mater," Latin for 
"mother'—fitting, since the poem is also very concerned with 
questions of motherhood! To be material can also mean that 
something is important or significant. This echoes the idea that 
the hanky—and everything it represents—is a valuable, 
meaningful object.Material is also a word for the elements used 
to make something else: in this case, the speaker's memories of 
hankies and of her mother are her material for the poem, just as 
"the scratchy and the disposable" have become the material for 
her life. 


Cardi (Line 9) - Slang for "cardigan," an open-front sweater. 
Spittled (Line 12) - Dampened with spit. 


Ponce (Lines 20-20) - A derogatory term that in this context 
suggests the hanky isn't exactly a cool or fashionable gift. 


Naffest (Line 21) - Slang for unfashionable. The speaker found 
the hankies to be extremely uncool. 


Trouser presses (Lines 26-27) - Devices used for smoothing 
pants. People don't use these much these days, hence why the 
kind of stores that sold them went out of business. 


Girdles (Lines 26-27) - A type of old-fashioned shapewear 
worn about the waist. 
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Homely props (Lines 27-28) - Homely can mean plain and 
unattractive, or it can refer to something that is characteristic 
of a home. Both are applicable in this context. The speaker is 
describing these outdated items as plain, ordinary objects 
people used in their homes. 


Purified (Lines 29-30) - Cleaned. That the hankies required 
boiling in order sterilize them reflects just how high- 
maintenance they were—one of the reasons that they 
eventually went out of fashion. 


Shuttered (Line 31) - Closed. 


Greengrocer (Line 34) - Someone who sells fresh produce. 


Dodgy (Line 34) - Unreliable. George either injured his foot or 
had some sort of disability. 


Comma van 
Veg (Line 35 
Fishmonger (Lines 38-39) - Someone who sells fresh seafood. 
Haddock (Line 39) - A popular kind of whitefish. 


Parcelled (Line 40) - Packaged. The word suggests the care 
with which the fishmonger arranged his goods. 


Line 35) - Asmall camping van. 


- Slang for vegetables. 


Talons (Line 42) - A metaphor for the dance instructor's long, 
pointy fingernails. 


When You're Smiling (Lines 43-44) - A popular song first 
published in 1928. It has been performed by many famous 
singers such as Louis Armstrong, Ella Fitzgerald, Billie Holiday, 
and Frank Sinatra. 


Ten-bob notes (Lines 51-52) - A unit of currency in British 
pounds, more formally known as a ten-shilling note. 


Lassitude (Line 53) - Lethargy or apathy; a profound lack of 
energy or interest. 


Bought biscuits (Lines 55-546) - Store-bought cookies. The 
speaker feels guilty for not baking cookies from scratch. 


50p (Line 62) - Fifty pence coin, a unit of British currency. The 
little packs of tissues are quite cheap. 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


"Material" is made up of 72 lines divided into nine stanzas. The 
majority of these stanzas are octaves, meaning they have eight 
lines each. Stanzas 6 and 7 are irregular, having nine and seven 
lines respectively, but overall stanza lengths feel pretty 
consistent. For the most part, stanzas are self-contained, with 
the exception of stanzas 5 and 6, which are connected by 
enjambment: 


and parcelled rows of local crab 
lay opposite the dancing school 
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The enjambment here mimics what the poem describes: the 
description of the fshmonger's shop is located just 
above—"opposite"—that of the dancing school. 


The poem also features plenty of colloquial language (including 
quite a bit of slang). This makes the poem sound modern and 
conversational, but there's also some tension between the 
poem's casual language and its fixed stanza length, bouncy 
meter, and steady rhyme scheme—all of which are features 
more common in older poetry. The push and pull between more 
formal and looser verse might subtly reflect the speaker's 
nostalgia for her mother's era: a time when hankies were made 
of cloth and the world, in hindsight, felt more familiar and 
predictable. 


METER 


uch of "Material" is written in iambic tetrameter: lines of four 
iambs, or poetic feet that follow a clear unstressed-stressed 
rhythm (da-DUM). Take lines 1-3: 


My mo- | ther was | a hank- | y queen 
when hank- | y meant | a thing | of cloth, 
not pa- | per tis- | sues bought | in packs 


The fourth line breaks with this pattern, before falling back into 
iambs (for the most part) in lines 5-8: 


from late-night garages and shops, 
but things for waving out of trains 

and mopping the corners of your grief: 
when hankies were material 

she'd have one, always, up her sleeve. 


The poem is like this throughout—often iambic, but definitely 
not always. Most lines do contain four stressed beats, though 
these aren't always arranged in a steady pattern. As such, 
readers might call the poem's meter a very loose iambic 
tetrameter or a four-beat accentual meter that is often iambic. 


Whatever the terminology, there's some clear, bouncy music 
throughout. Steady meters are much more common in older 
poetry, and the use of meter in this contemporary poem might 
subtly reflect the speaker's nostalgia for a bygone era. Indeed, 
the push-and-pull between a regular iambic and freer-sounding 
accentual verse might echo the tug-of-war going on within the 
speaker herself, as she lives in the present but longs for the 
predictability and familiarity of the past. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Material" follows an ABCBDEFE rhyme scheme throughout. 
Each stanza can essentially be broken into two quatrains in 
which the second and fourth lines rhyme with each other while 
the first and third lines do not. 


This is avery common rhyme scheme in poetry, often seen in 
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hymns and nursery rhymes. It adds sweet, lighthearted music 
to the poem, which fits right in with the speaker's nostalgia for a 
simpler past. Many of the poem's rhymes are slant: 
"cloth'/"shops," "aunts"/"ponce" etc. These imperfect rhymes 
keep the poem feeling a little more down-to-earth than clear, 
perfect rhymes all the way through otherwise might. 


3 SPEAKER 


The speaker of "Material" is awoman reflecting on her 
relationship with her mother and modern life in general. She 
describes her mother as a "hanky queen" who was always 
prepared to whip out an elegant handkerchief to clean her 
daughter's face. Though the speaker was embarrassed when 
these lacy hankies tumbled from her mother's sleeves, and 
though she found the hankies she got as Christmas presents 
from "distant aunts" to be deeply unfashionable, as an adult she 
longs for the world that the hankies represented: a place where 
life seemed more thoughtful, communal, and authentic. 


Unlike her mother, who "always" had a hanky at the ready, the 
speaker says that she "raised neglected-looking kids" who had 
to get their noses wiped by "strangers" She doesn't carry a 
handkerchief, but also can't quite bring herself to keep a pack of 
cheap tissues in her purse. Doing so, the poem implies, would 
be betraying her mother and admitting that the world that the 
speaker is nostalgic for is really and truly a thing of the past. 


Yet the speaker is also acutely aware of the vast generational 
divide between her and her mother. She feels guilty that she's 
not a stay-at-home mom (as her own mother likely was) and 
that she lets her kids watch TV and eat store-bought cookies 
instead of baking them from scratch. 


Nowadays, objects are "scratchy and disposable" rather than 
"soft" carefully crafted, and meaningful, and the modern world 
is marked by mass, anonymous production. To the speaker, the 
loss of things like hankies, local butchers, and so on represents 
the loss of a simpler, quainter, more connected world. 


Though the speaker longs for the bygone era of her childhood, 
she acknowledges that those memories are now "history" and 
she must move on. It is her job now to make what she can out of 
the "material" her life has given her. 


AN SETTING 


The poem takes place in the modern world around the time it 
was written (2008). From this perspective, the speaker looks 
back on the world of her childhood. The speaker contrasts old- 
fashioned cloth handkerchiefs with modern disposable tissues 
to illustrate just how much the world has changed in the 
intervening years. 


In contrast with the throwaway "paper tissues" that people can 
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pick up for next-to-nothing at nearly any corner store today, 
hankies were sold at department stores or gifted in fancy boxed 
sets from distant relatives. Unlike cheap, "scratchy" tissues, 
hankies were "material." People would wave these classy cloths 
from train windows to say goodbye to loved ones and use them 
to elegantly "mop[] the corners of your grief" (that is, dab at 
their tears). In this world, the speaker's mom was a "hanky 
queen" ready to pull a cloth out at a moment's notice to scrub 
her children's faces clean. 


Like many other household items of their era—"girdles," 
‘trouser presses"—hankies were also fussy and high 
maintenance. They had to be boiled clean and then ironed into 
shape. This speaks to the fact that the world the speaker was 
raised in was slower and less efficient than the one she lives in 
now; people used to make objects that lasted and meant 
something, and they would take good care of those objects 
even when doing so took time and effort. Nowadays, the poem 
implies, people just buy mass-produced items from the store 
and throw them away when they're no longer wanted. 


The speaker also recalls the local "greengrocer," George, who 
would deliver vegetables from a van, as well as the kindly 
butcher who'd sneak you an extra sausage at no charge. Then 
there was the "fishmonger" who sold piles of fresh seafood 
across from the "dancing school" where a woman with long, 
colorful nails taught dance on an "out of tune piano.’ There was 
a yearly talent show, where proud mothers used hankies to 
wipe the makeup off their children after a performance. 


All of these details suggest that, in the past, people used to be 
more connected. The people you bought vegetables and meat 
and fish from were people you actually knew by name, and if 
the dance school wasn't exactly perfect, it didn't matter, 
because there weren't an endless slew of alternatives. In short, 
the past was a simpler, quainter, more unique place in many 
ways. 


The speaker also nods to the sexism of the era (boys received 
more "serious" hankies for gifts), but overall she seems to long 
for the days when life was less polished and more personal. The 
poem further implies that the speaker feels guilty for not being 
a stay-at-home mom-—for letting her kids watch television and 
eat store-bought cookies that she'd bake if only she'd "commit 
to being home." Many of the conveniences of modern life, she 
suggests, have made that life a little colder. 


ndeed, in modern society, everything and everyone feels a 
whole lot more "disposable." Instead of quirky local shops, there 
are supermarkets, flashy malls, and a seemingly endless supply 
of mass-produced stuff. When hankies disappeared, so did the 
"family stores" that sold them along with people like George. 
And with their absence, the world feels a little less warm and 
welcoming. 
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LITERARY CONTEXT 


Ros Barber is an English poet, novelist, and nonfiction writer. 
"Material" was published in her second poetry collection, also 
titled Material, in 2008. 


Throughout the collection, Barber pairs traditional tools such 
as meter and rhyme with personal yet unsentimental subject 
matter to grapple with timeless themes of loss and longing. 
Here, Barber balances steady formal elements—octave 
stanzas, a ballad rhyme scheme, and a bouncy, often iambic 
meter—with very casual, colloquial language. The result is a 
poem that feels pulled between the present and the past, 
reflecting the speaker's own sense of nostalgia for the sweeter, 
more predictable world of her childhood and her appreciation 
for her mother's love. 


Many other poets have explored similar themes in their work. 
For example, Simon Armitage's "Mother, any distance" uses the 
extended metaphor of building a house to illustrate the 
enduring bond between mothers and children. In Carol Ann 
Duffy's "Before You Were Mine," a speaker vividly imagines her 
mother's life in the years before the speaker was born. And in "I 
Ask My Mother to Sing," Li-Young Lee describes his mother and 
grandmother nostalgically reminiscing about the China of their 
youth. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


"Material" was written in the early 21st century, at a time when 
the dehumanizing effects of global capitalism, consumerism, 
and mass production were becoming painfully clear. Barber 
herself was born in 1964, at a time when England was still in a 
post-World War Il economic boom. This was a period marked 
by massive economic growth across the globe and a rapid 
increase in the mass production of products. With the rise in 
employment and reliable income, people were buying more 
than they ever had, which further drove demand for cheap, 
accessible items. 


By the end of the 20th century, the world had changed 
dramatically. Many small, "family stores" went out of business, 
replaced by enormous shopping centers (like the "malls" Barber 
references in this poem). Instead of going to three different 
people to buy produce, meat, and seafood, people often 
shopped for all their goods in one place: the supermarket. At 
the same time, durable yet labor-intensive items like "hankies" 
were tossed in favor of convenient yet wasteful "paper tissues." 
The poem suggests that the convenience of modern life has 
come at a steep cost, as people have become less connected to 
each other and to their communities. 
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= her work as a poetry mentor. (https://poetryschool.com/ 
Y MORE RESOURCES 


interviews/saturday-sessions-interview-ros-barber/) 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 
e AReading of the Poem — Watch Barber perform two of m HOW TO CITE 


her poems, including Material. 


(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=QNIzgY7vCcY) MLA 

e The Poet's Website — Learn more about Barber's books Mottram, Darla. "Material." LitCharts. LitCharts LLC, 5 Jun 2023. 
and other accomplishments on her website. Web. 26 Jun 2023. 
(https://rosbarber.com) 


CHICAGO MANUAL 


Mottram, Darla. "Material." LitCharts LLC, June 5, 2023. Retrieved 
June 26, 2023. https://www.litcharts.com/poetry/ros-barber/ 


e A History of the Hanky — Learn more about the 
surprisingly fascinating subject of "Material." 
(https://habilitateblog.com/the-history-of-the-habitually- : 
handy-handkerchief/) iatenal 


e Saturday Sessions: an Interview with Ros Barber — The 
poet talks about her novels, her relationship to poetry, and 
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